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A Srnzas of very extraordinary FACTS, which have 
never yet tranſpired ; eſpecially her remarkable Relation 

t Captain Tomas HoLLanp, of the Manner ſhe 
ename by her Wounds; to whom (and to whom only) 

the related E that horrid Tranſaction. 
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e 
r is a 4 had able 0 Character which 

this Nation has juſtly acquired, that neither 
the laws, nor the humanity of it's natives, will 
permit the loweſt perſon to be ill uſed with im- 
punity, however grrat the offender may be by 
birth, by power, or by opulence. Nobles and 
plebeians, - the wealthy and, the indigent, gare 
equally eligible toy and protecded by, the Legis- 
lature ; and are equally ſharers in the aſſiſtance 
of their fellow fabjetts whenever it is requiſite. 
Equity and humanity! are nb reſpecters of perſons: 
and both | theſe: yirtues ſhine eminontly conſpi- 
euous im this happy iſſe. If the; death of; a;meiiat 
| ſervant could occaſion, the holding the | higheſt 
and moſt ſblemim court of qudicatiire in this king- 
dom, and the noble delinquent be condemned! to. 
fall a victim to dffended juſtice ; the perpetrator 
of a deed of druelty, choubh to an; unhappy female, 
abandoned to proſtitution, will not, it is pet, 
1 ' proved upon him, efoape puniſhment... 

On the Zoch, 6K October aft, I inſert 4 4 it 
in the Gazetteer conecmng fb "aa ant 
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* e bee pudliched wee tle dag and 
real adventures of: Ann" Sharpe, by He aye of appehdin a 
phlet in * 1 to that writtts' 2' jot mme but 

ie author has not offly mTAN ye aleved,; niatitaied, and 
it; But has vet STAIR Hire an 6dimar on the 


10 che dend, by citig eme ' wretched: adventares 
to 1 was never engaged in. He has too, traduced * 
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ſome-account - of that unfortunate young lady to 


nearly the time of her receiving her wounds ; and 


as many perſons may never have feen it, it may 
not be improper to. inſert a ſhort extraft from it, 
as a neceſſary prelude to Captain Holland's relation 
of this myſterioys E 

che was of a reputable and opulent family in 
the county of Norfolk; her father is in tolerar 
<< ble good circumſtances. / and her uncle at this 
time is poſſeſſed of at leaſt a thouſand pounds 
ia year; and from whom, in her days of inno- 
cence, ſhe had large expectations. Her place 
c of abode was then at Aylſham, about twelve 
miles from Norwich. She unhappily gontracted 
an intimacy with a gentleman of the army quar- 
* tered in thoſe parts, who, gaining her affections, 
*« deceived, ruined, and debauched her.“ She 
made an elopement from her friends, and was 
<< privately concealed by her ſpark at Norwich 
* for a little time ;- at which peribd her friend 
* found out her retreat, recovered, and took 
„ her home. Here 'ſhe'- breathed: a life of me- 
* lancholy : her gay, volatile diſpoſition, rendered 
* a ſequeſtration from the world, altogether in- 
** ſupportable ; and the loſs of her character kept 
by ſaying ſhe wasruined at fifteen years of age. She was but 
twenty two when ſhe died, and it was not more' than fifteen 

zonths from ber firſt acquaintance with her ſeducer, to that 
of her death. As a' proof of the little knowledge this catch- 
penny ſeribler has of her, he has even copied faults out of the 
gazetteer ; for the printer, by miſtake, printed Elſham, inſtead 
of Aylſham, (the place of her habitation in the country) and 
he; a8 knowing no better, tell into the error, and has, thereby 
inconteſtably ſhewn himſelf a plagiary, and , utterly ignorant 
of any thing concerning her...... 
A Letter in Liogs's evening has denied this; ene 
that ſne ſuſt made ſhameful oyertures to the officer, | But till / 
that is inconteſtably proved I muſt beg to teve. 
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i her in an almoſt continual confinement ; hav- 
„ mg entirely. deprived her of that aſſociation 


«© with her own ſex; which her birth and ſtation 
% "es have al has commanded. 


. Her friends were ſenſible of the irkſomencl 
* of her ſituation, and that it was impoſſible 
“for her 10 recover her reputation, in a place 
* where every child was acquainted with her 


4 ſtory; the blot upon her fame was indelible 


in the country. They therefore removed her 
to London, and apprenticed her to a very 
* reputable chamber-milliner in Leiceſter-ſquare, 
„ to whom was given an apprentice-fee of 
+, ſeventy-two' guineas. Here ſhe might have 


lived happily and creditably, but unfortunately 
„ ſhe had now imbibed a ſtrong inclination for 


* intriguing. ' To ſatisfy this paſſion, ſhe very 
imprudentiy and precipitately (without the 


« inf tigation, as reported, of any man whatever) 


* eloped from her , miſtreſs, after but a ſhort 
«continuance ' with her. Where ſhe immedi- 
«©: ately went I do not learn; but a few days after, 
« ſhe fell in company, atthe abode of ſome new- 
<<. contracted ' acquaintance, near Whitechapel, 
« with one Sharpe a watchmaker. Here ſhe was 

« boaſting (if relating a truth may be termed fo) 

* of the goodneſs of her family; to which ſhe 
« added her fortunate proſpect of wealth at the 


death of ſome of them. The young fellow 


* ſeemed to liſten with a more than ordinary at- 
« tentive ear; which ſhe obſerving, merrily aſked 
« him if he was ſingle ? He. replied in the affir- 
% mative. This ſoon brought on a propoſal, I 
cannot ſay from which party, of a match be- 
* tween them. Her inducement to a marriage 


«with the firſt that offered, as ſhe afterwards ' 


“frequently confeſs'd, was to remove that power 
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«6 which her friends, or miſtreſs, might otherwite 


claim over her; and the being compelled to 
return to either, was what of all 4 ca ſhe moſt 
* dreaded. Intereſt, though it flattered him but 


„ in a' diſtant view, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 


was the all- powerful ſpell that be the 


„ man to wed her. But, be it as it may, it is 
certain they either that day, or the following, 


„ became man and wife. ßhe was with 


him but one night: for on the morrow of 
their marriage, buſineſs requiring his pre- 
« ſente at Rumford in Eſſex, ſhe: directly de- 
«< camped; and to elude any ſcarch after her, 
e aſſumed a fictitious name, The firſt place l 
find her at afterwards, is Madam Modena's, in 
King: ſtreet, St. Anne's, bene ſhe lodged ſome 
<« time. Here it was ſhe commenced, or re- 
+ newed her acquaintance. with the actor, ho 
+, has been ſo much mentidned in this afſair, 

without the: leaſt ſhadow of reaſon. The firſt 
0 knowledge ſhe had of him, was the ſeeing him 

“ perform at Norwich, to which theatre he once 
« belonged... She wrote him a letter directed to 
him at the play-houſe he is engaged in here 
at London; in which ſne acquainted - him of 
her abade, and entreated his company ; with 
this he eomplied, and ſeyeral times repeated 


“ his viſits: At length the acquaintance 


between them broke oe. After this ſhe lived 
4. in feverab places, and by ſeveral e winctt 
« ns be needleſs to 9 here.“ 


4 ſhall now Read to — given me 


by. Captain Thomas Holland, a gentleman who 


is deſervedly eſteemed; a man of honour and ve- 


racity; one wha; would not attempt to facrifice, 


upon any conſideration in life, the peace and repu- 
tation; of the innocent, 0 the manes of female 
41 as ; 
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friendſhip z and who cannot be ſuppoſed w have 
any private pique or prejudite againſt the party 


informs me, even to this day. 


Captain Holland's acquaintanee with Miſs Bell 
commenced when ſhe lived with her father at 


accuſed, having never ſeen or ſpoken to him as he 


Aylſnam, beloved, eſteemed, and viſited, as a 


young lady of character and virtue. He was 
quartered in thoſe parts, and more than once at 
the town where ſhe lived; he frequently danced 


with her at the aſſembly, and has declar'd to me, 


he never ſaw the leaſt action in her that derogated 
from delicacy, modeſty, and ſobriety. He had 
forne intimacy in her family; particularly with her 
brother, now an officer in Germany, and who; he 
does not doubt, when the more important duty he 
owes his eountry is at an end there, will: ſee his 
mjured and unhappy fiſter righted to the utmoſt. 
Captain Holland never ſaw Miſs. Bell, from the 
time ſhe left the coumy of Norfolk, when ſhe. 
lived in reputation with her friends, to that of 
his ſeeing her on her death-bed at Marybotte ; ſo 
that this gemlemanꝰs motives, for exerting himſelf 
on this melancholy. cecafion, can have 10 other 
ſptings, than thoſe of friendſhip, compaſſion, hu · 
manity, and juſtice. 2 | 


\ 


The captain being in the city on September 26, 
called upon Mr. Drake, a Merchant who formerly 
hved at Aylſham. In the courſe of converfation 
Mr. Drake aſked him when he ſaw Miſs Bell? 
He told him not for more than fixteen months; 
am informed, returned Mr. Drake that ſhe is 
extremely ill ſomewhere at Marybone. The cap- 
rain was extremely concerned to hear of her un-, 
happy ſituation, and declared his intentions of en- 


quiring her out, and viſiting her. The next 


A 4 morning 


morning he did ſo, and found her confined to her 
bed,.-in-a; fever; her condition, ſo far differin 


| from that he had left her-in at Aylſham, affected 


him greatly] he aſked her if ſhe: knew him? She 
returned no anſwer for about the ſpace of a minute, 
but looked at him in ſeeming anguiſh, and then 
wept exceedingly: ſne now took him by the hand, 
as he ſtood by her bedſide, and repeated faintly, 
„ Yes, yes, I know you,“ then reſuming more 
ſlrength, ſaid with great earneſtneſs, I wiſh I - 
had ſeen you a month ago, for then, perhaps, 
„this might not have happened; but now I am 
„ loſt - I am murdered -”' This expreſſion ſhock'd 
Captain Holland much, and made him impatient 
for the melancholy ſtory ; yet as he perceived her 
very faint and weak, [begged her not to fatigue 
herſelf with recounting it then, but poſtpone it 
till the afternoon, when he would come again, and 
hear it, if her. ſtrength permitted her to relate it: 
he did ſo, and took with him another gentleman, 
one Mr, Moon. He found her ſomething better, 
and fat down by her; ſhe deſired him to aſſiſt her 
to ſit up in the bed, which he did, but it was with 
the utmoſt pain to her; ſhe talk'd ſome little time 
on ſeveral paſt occurrences, when they were to- 
gether in the country. At laſt, ſays ſhe, « I 
% have wrote to my father, and expect him in 

« town, but I am not anxious now about his 
coming, for I am confident you will be my 
&« friend; and ſee me righted.” He aſked her if 
any perſon had uſed her ill? She replied, Yes, 
yes, - but but“ - (here ſhe pauſed and looked 
at Mr. Moon, then turned to the Captain and 
continued) “If you will call to-morrow morning, 
« I will relate ſomething to you, will ſurprize 
„ you.“ Perceiving her very faint, Captain 
' Holland took his leave, promiſing to return in 
the morning. He was punctual, but before he 


went 
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went into her room, the nurſe who attended her, 
deſired to ſpeak with him, and took him aſide for 
that 8 nar She then informed him that her 


miſtreſs got two frightful wounds, which ap- 
peared to her, to be cut with a ſharp inſtrument, 
through ſome villainy. That they were fo. ex- 
tremely bad ſhe could not adminiſter a glyſter, 
which kad been ordered her by the apothecary, 
Mr. Thomas Bliſs, of Tyburn-road. The Captain 
replied, he apprehended this to be the circum- 
ſtance Miſs Bell wanted to relate to him. He then 
went into her room, ſat down and enquired after 
her health. She requeſted him to lend her his 
aſſiſtance, that ſhe might ſit up in her bed. He 
told her the nurſe's words; and aſked her how ſhe 
came by the wounds. Her anſwer was, It is 
«true; that villain Sutton gave them me.” Who, 
ſays he, is this Sutton? She replied, © A young 
„ merchant, who uſed to keep company with Sir 
„William Fowler.“ The Captain then intreated 
her, if ſne found her ſtrength would permit it, to 
relate her ſtory from the time of her firſt coming 
to town. She acquieſced. 0 


. I find very little variation of circumſtances in 
her narration (as the Captain has ſince related it to 
me) from the account I have already given of her 
proceedings to the public. Thoſe circumſtances 
which ſhe told him that have not yet tranſpired, it 
may be neceſſary to mention: in the courſe of 
her unhappy — (ſhe ſaid) ſne contracted an 
injury; when one Mr. B—r, a gentleman of for- 
tune, with whom ſhe had commenced an ac- 
quaintance, took compaſſion on her, provided her 
a lodging, and put her under cure. At this ver 
time her father came to town, to Mr. Drake's the 
merchant ; this gentleman aſſiſted him in finding 
of her out; in their enquiries they received infor- 

mation, 
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mation, that ſne was kept by Mr. Br: they 
made application to him, and he very readily 
iſed to introduce her to them; a tavern was 
appointed, and Mr. B—r was punctual to his 
promiſe : her father took her with him that night 
to Mr. Drake's in the city; ſhe conſented to 
return with him home to her diſconſolate mother 
who was moſt affectionately fond of her; and ſhe 
hy there that night. In the morning (unfortu- 
nately for her, as it has ſince proved) Mr. B—r 
came to Mr. Drake's and deſired her father to put 
her again under his protection, as ſhe was not 
perfectly well of her illneſs ; promiſing that he 
would take the utmoſt care of her, that he would 
place her at a friend's: houſe in the country, and 
when well, deliver her up to him again. To this 
her father moſt unaccountably conſented, and on 
that very day he took a hackney coach, from Mr, 
Drake's and went and ſurrendered her to Mr. Br. 
She parted from her father, and Mr. B—r hired 
her an apartment at the king of Bohemnia's-head 
on Turnham-green. © Here (ſaid ſhe) he placed 
me as a young lady, to whom he was guardian 
he viſited me pretty conſtantly in the day time, 
and the greateſt harmony ſubſiſted between us. 
« But this laſted not long, Sir W. F. came to ſee 
„e, and introduced Sutton, with whom I was 
then utterly unacquainted; this created frequent 
* words between Mr. B--r and me, under whoſe 
« protection, however, I, ſtill continued: Sir W. 
and his companion, coming pretty often, in- 
« creaſed Mr. B—r's and my differences, which 
« rendering my ſituation extremely uneafy, I de- 
* termined to leave Turnham- green, unknown 
* to them all; 1 did fo, came to town, and took 
<« lodgings at Mrs. Sarah Parker's, in Spring- 
garden.“ Captain Holland then afked+ her, 
how ſhe came to ſee Mr. Sutton again? She told 
him 


[vu] 
him that after about three weeks abſence,” he and 
Sir W. diſcovered her retreat, and coming one 
morning to ſee her, they requeſted, or rather 
infiſted, on her taking a walk, to which ſhe con- 
ſented. At night, they went to Haddock's bagnio- 
Charingcroſs ; that here another young lady, Miſs . 
Young, came ta ſup with them. They continued: 
oat the bagnio three nights ſucceſſively, amidſt the 
utmaſt rioting and intemperance, [it has appeared 
ſince that they dined each of the three days at 
the Cardigan: head tavern, Charing-croſs, but this 
ſhe omitted mentioning ta the Captain] they drank, 
extremely hard , not leſs than three pints of rataſia 
a day, beſides other liquors, to her own ſhare. 
During this time, ſhe faid, Mr. Sutton uſed her 
exceedingly ill, ſtriking her ſeveral times; ſhe got 
a fall down ſtairs, and greatly hurt her ſide, but 
could not take upon her to ſay paſitively, whether 
ſhe was thrown, or fell down : [this ſnews her 
relation to be given unpreudiced, that ſhe was 
not inclined ta the telling of hes, and that ſhe 
was: unwilling to attribute to another that blame 
which fhe was not abſolutely certain they de- 
ſerved.] Captain Holland very judiciouſly inter- 
rogated her, whether or no ſhe might not have 
received! her wounds from that fall? She replied, 
* No, nat did not; they were given me by that 
„ villain Sutton, with a-penknife.” At the fame 
time, ſne told the Captain to this purport, and as 
near as he could recollect, in theſe very words. 
<< Before he gave me the wounds, he told me he 
&< would: cut me ſo that I ſhould not be able to 
<< fit, and if that would not do, when he ſaw me 
<<. again, he would cut me ſo that I ſhould not be 
<« able to /we: he then inſtantly pulled out a 
„ 'penknife, and ſtabbed me, as if he had been 
„ ſtabbing of a hog.” Here ſhe endeavoured to 
deſtihe to the Captain the manner of his — 
g 0 


[72] 1 
of her, by pointing towards the wounds, and 
making motions, repeating at the ſame time, So, 
„ ſo,“ or Thus, thus.” He aſked what ſne 
had done to Mr. Sutton, that he ſhould be guilty 

of ſuch a cruel and atrocious act? I cannot tell, 
« returned ſhe, for I do not know that 1 ever 
& affronted him in my life; at leaſt never to de- 
« ſerve ſuch treatment.” After ſhe had received 
the wounds [the captain could not recollect, for 
certain, how long ſhe ſaid it was after] ſhe found 
| herſelf very ill; went home lick, faint, and laid 

down; Mrs. Parker and her maid firſt bathing her 

bruiſes, which ſhe. had got almoſt from head to 
foot, with hot vinegar; all which ſhe declared 
(except the hurt on her fide, by the fall) ſhe re- 
ceived from Sutton. Captain Holland aſked, if 
ſhe ſaw Mr. Sutton afterwards? Her reply was 
No, but finding my illneſs increaſe, and that 
& he did not come near me, I wrote him a letter, 
„ informing him of my fickneſs and diſtreſs, and 
* requeſting ſome money; he ſent me by the 
chairman who carried it, a very paltry and 
„ dirty anſwer, for one who aſſumes the cha- 
„ racter of a gentleman. The letter is in my 
« portmanteau, and that is in the poſſeſſion of 
« Mr. Bliſs, the apothecary, who has the care 
«© alſo of all my things.“ [I have been well in- 
formed that Mr. B— has been fo extremely un- 
.genteel, as to expoſe and read to ſeveral perſons 
Miſs Bell's correſpondence : the copies of her own 
letters and thoſe alſo ſhe received from other peo- 
ple : particularly one written to her by a certain 
captain in his majeſty's navy; who, he may reſt 
aſſured, ſhall be acquainted with this proceeding, 
and the comments he has been pleaſed to make 
upon that gentleman's epiſtle.] 11 


About 


1 
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* this time, 8, ſaid, Sir Willam Fowler, 
came to ſee her, and behaved with great humanity 
and / generoſity. He ſent for Mr. Bliſs, deſired 
him to be particularly careful of her, ſuffer her to 
want for nothing, and gave him ſome money. 
* Mr. Bliſs (ſaid ſhe) removed me in a chair to 
< theſe lodgings,” provided me with a nurſe, and 
has ſince attended upon me.— This is my ſtory z- 
„my ill uſage is a truth, and that Sutton is the 
«6 cauſe of my death. I am very ſenſible; that the 
wounds will kill-me, and I hope you, Captain 
„Holland, will ſee me have juſtice, done; as I have 


„ no other friend here but you. He now en- 
quired of her whether any other perſon had ill uſe 


her, for that great liberties had been taken wit 
Sir William Fowler's name in the affair? She re- 
plied no- not any perſon.— Sir William has 
e behaved to me, and more e of e 
6 extremely | like a gentleman.” 


11711 


The captain promiſed. her to uſe ever 


E his power to bring the perpetrator ery means her in | 


uſage to juſtice. But conſidering it would be more 
eſſentially neceſſary at the: preſent. to have ſome 
care taken of her wounds, he told her he would 
go immediately to Mr. Bliſs for that purpoſe ; ſhe 
deſired he would. He went, but Mr. Bliſs was 
not at home. He told his man, that Miſs Bell 
had: two wounds, begged either he, or his maſter, 
would go inſtantly and examine them, and that 
he would call in the afternoon to know Mr. Bliſs's 


ſentiments concerning them. [It may be naturally 


wondered at here, that Miſs Bell never told of her 


wounds till they were diſcovered by her nurſe. 


That ſhe had had them ſome time, when diſco- 


vered, was obvious by the appearance they then 


made. Thoſe who knew her well, attribute her 


conceal- 


[uw] - 
concealing them, only to their being given in the 
ce where they were ; for ſhe preſerved, to the 
aft,” à degree of delicacy, feldom, if ever before, 
found in one of her unhappy profeſſion.] When 
the captain returned, Mr. Blifs was at home; he 
informed him he had already been with his patient. 
Captain Holland afked his opinion of the wounds? 
He replied he could hardly tell, that it was a very 
odd affair, ſuch one as he never Had in hand hefere 
in his life: That the wounds ſeemed to him to 
be cut with ſome inſtrument, and that chey were 
very bad, vn account of her having had them ſo 
long without dreſſing. He deſired Mr. Bliss to 
acquaint him, whether the lady had the venereal 
diforder © His anſwer was I caundt tate upon me 
&©' to ſay f#e bur, The captain did nor think it 
Proper to inform Mr. Bliſs by what means ſhe 
came by her wounds, therefore, after entreating 
Him to be careful of her, departed. From thence 
he went to Marybone; Mis Bell tald r Mr. 
Bliſs had dreſſed her wounds, and faid they would 
do very well. In a few miffutes, he took his leave, 
as ſhe ſeemed greatly in want of reſt.” The next 
morning the captain faw her again, and as ſhe 
feemed im tolerable ſpirits, queſtioned her in rela- 
tion to her ſtory of the preceding day, and The re- 
peated the major part of it almoſt word for word, 
as before. From this time he ſaw her twice a 
day, to the Thurſday before her death. She never 
faulteted in her account te Captain Holland, al- 
ways perſiſted that Sutton gave her the-wounds, 
and was ever perfectly in her ſenſes wheri he faw 
her. The laſt words he had with her, worth re- 
lating, were theſe; „ am going (ſays he) to 
<. write to your father; have you an thing"parti- 
* cular to ſay to him?” She replict „nd; but 


after a little pauſe, ſhe ſaid eagerly, as if recollect- 
ing herſelf, Pray give my duty to my dear _= 
n . Se, 


1 


- 


4 n | < + 4 
he id not go into her chamber to diſturb her. On 
' Oz. DI. * Nen 18 
dee e found ſhe had been dead about an 


* , 


„F Was laſt Sunday attended by Mr. Bliſs, and 


1 the undertaker, and by what was related, | 
«. was of 3 0p4 the matter was not caroner's bu. 
« fine{s. The ' gitl's caſe was venereal, and I 
* therefore give leave to bury in caſe of the coun- 
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«-ty charge, —The affair has been before Mr, 


«Fielding. 
Ocfober 8, 1760. 


I ſhall poſtpone the obſervations I have to make 


on Mr. Bliſs's extraordinary application to the coro- 


ner, and his extraordinary behaviour in the whole 


affair, till T have done with Captain Holland, &c. 
The firſt ſtep the captain took after tk death of 


this unfortunate young creature, was the going to 


Juſtice Fielding, in order to relate the ſtory of her 


woes, that he who was the crnel cauſe of them 


might be brought to condign puniſhment: There 
he gave the account, or the greateſt part of it, 
which TI have already told: he was deſired to get 
the Maid thither in a Coach, he did fo, and her 


examination was alſo taken. - On the Thurſday 


after her death (her body having been ordered to be 


taken up) a beadle brought him a ſummons from 


the coroner, requiring him to appear as the next 
day, at the Kings-head in Marybone, to give his 
Evidence relating to the death, of Anne Sharpe. 


He attended, but no Coroner came, having, as 


he faid in a letter to the jury, miſtaken the day, 
and therefore begged their preſence on the morrow. 
At night the Captain received a written letter from 
Mr. Umfreville, to inform him of the miſtake, 
and to deſire his attendance the next day: He did 
ſo, After the ſurgeons had examined the body in 
the Bone-houſe, the jury retired to the Kings- 
head to examine the witneſſes; ſeveral were ſo: 


* 
7 


the phyſician, ſurgeons, apothecary, maid, nurſe, 


* 
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'&c. &c. During this Captain Holland waited with- 


out, expecting to be called in. Finding no man- 


ner of notice was taken of him, and being im- 
patient to give his teſtimony, he ſent in word by 
5 | , the 


I:) 


the man who guarded the door, that he was deſi- 
rous of being examined. The anſwer was, He 
is not wanted, for the jury are ſatisfied. **,A per- 
ſon who was there too, one Mr. Hartry, ſent in. 
for Mr. Watkins of Drury-Lane theatre, a jury- 
man, and begged of him that Capt. Holland might 
give his Evidence, but it was 10 no purpoſe... The. 
captain then went away to another houſe where he 
had fome company.. They remarked that he 
looked diſturbed. *© I am; fo, ſays he, I have 
been ſummoned by the coroner as a witneſs, 
and they refuſe to hear me.“ After being a 
very little while with his friends. he ſtarted up, 
exclaiming. If the jury are ſatisfied, 1 am not, 
and am determined ig go back again. When 
he came there, he ſent in the ſame perſon, as be- 
fore, who ſtood at the door, to tell the coroner. 
and the jury that he was there, and was. diflati(- 
fied at not being examined. —The anſwer. again 
was, © he is not wanted, for the jury are ſatisfied.” 
The captain was therefore obliged to return to his 
friends, and home, ungueſtroned, | 


Upon this captain Holland wrote to Mr. Sutton 
at the Devizes, recapitulating what Miſs Bell had 
ſaid of the ill uſage ſhe had received from him. 
To which Mr. Sutton returned the captain the 
following anſwr er. | 


- LG Devizes, October 16, 1760. 
LJ) Capt. Holland, with whom 1 have not the 
pleaſure to be acquainted ; and I muſt confeſs I 
am greatly ſurpriſed at the charge laid againſt me 
by Miſs Bell, to whom I never offered the leaſt 
injury or affront in my life. The cauſe of her 
death Lam as ignorant of as the child .unborn, 
and was — am I would. b 
B | perfi 


„„ 
per ii in my innoc Had I been conſcious to 
22 of * e of ſo Horrid à crime, 1 
ſhould not have enjoyed one moment's peace of 

nind; and was it not for an unbappy difference 
that ſubſiſts among a part of our family, I would 
not have delayed ohe moment to return to London, 
in order to clear myſelf from ſo infamous and cruel 


an aſperſion, and which, to an innocent perſon, is 
of the blackeſt nature, The letter Miſs Bell writ 


do me I have now by me; ſhe does not make the 


2 


leaſt mention of my having cut her with a knife, 
which ſhe certainly would have done, had I been 
the author. And I can make it plainly appear, 
that ſhe has often ſaid, and ſworn to things when in 
liquor, which ſhe has abſqqutely denied the morn- 
ing following. What credit then can be given ta 


What ſuch people ſay? Was I now in London, I 


could bring people wh — firſt faſhion to anſwer 
for me. And I defy on to prove that I ever 
offered Miſs Bell in the lon inſult in my life. How 
ſenſibly then a thing of, this nature muſt affect 
me, I leave you, Sir, td gueſs. When I return 
again to London, which 1 Hope will be zow ſoon, [ 
will do myſelf the pleaſure to call on you, when I 

n explaim my/elf more clearly by word of mouth, 


than Lean by letter. Tam with due regard, 


Sir., 
. Your moſt hu mble ſervant, 
5 Willy Sutton. 


Wben you do me the fayour to write again yp. 


_ you vin direct your letter to be — at the poſt 


h dee, Mr. Sutton 1 is 8 fingular 


in his notions, to think a letter, charging him with 
ſuch a crime, a favour. As to his being {urprized 
at the > charge, d : can be no doubt made of it: 


any | 
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any perſon would naturally be ſo, under the ſame. 
circumſtances ; but as to his having never offered 
her the leaſt injury or affront, he is ſurely taten 
as has been, and will be, inconteſtibly, proved, 
notwithſtanding his defiance to the contrary, In 
regard to his perſiſting in his innocency; it is the 


Jafeft way; but whether he is really innocent of 


her wounds, the peruſers of this pamphlet will be 


able to judge. It was a little unfortunate for Mr. 


Sutton that an unhappy difference ſhould ſo criti- 


' cally ſubſiſt among a part of his family, and there- 


prevent his return to London in order to clear 
himſelf from fo infamous and cruel an aſperſion! 
So horrid a crime /—But, | believe, few perſons, 
beſides Mr. Sutton, would eſteem it more impor- 


tant, to adjuſt a difference in a part of a family, 


than to clear their reputation from ſuch a charge 
of cruelty, and barbarity !—Love we know will 


lead men to the greateſt extremes: a wife beloved, 


diſcovered to be: perfidious, might overwhelm a 
huſband /o as to be regardleſs of alf other conſider- 


_ ations! but this is not Mr. Sutton's caſe; he is 
ſingle.— That Miſs Bell did not mention his cut- 


ting her in her letter, is true; for ſne read and 
ſhewed it to others, before ſhe ſent it. Why ſne 
did not mention it, can be accounted for only in 

the ſame manner, as for her never telling of her 


wounds till they were diſcovered ; that is, her de- 


licacy. Perhaps her goodneſs of heart too: chu- 
{ing rather to treat aſſiſtance, than extort it. — 
As to Mr. Sutton's making it appear that ſhe has 
ſaid things when in liquor, which ſhe has denied 
the following morning, that may be; but what 


then? If Mr. Sutton means, that when ſhe was 
ſaber ſhe recanted from her aſſertions made when in 


liquor, it argues the amiableneſs of her diſpoſition, 
that would not ſuffer her to continue in an untruth, 
But if he would be underſtood, that what ſhe ſaid 
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in liquor ſhe denied (when ſober) ever having ſaid. 
at all I do not wonder at it. To ſay what they 


ought not, and to forget what they ſaid, is a fail- 


ing moſt, if not all, who drink to intoxication, are 
ſubject to; and yet free from liquor, they may be 
ſuch who would ſcorn a le.—He ſays, if he was 
in London, he could bring perſons of the firſt 
faſhion to an/wer for him. How anſwer for him? 
What! that he did not cut her? Surely none can 
do that; and where is the friend who will an/qver. 
for him in any other way? It is now more than 
two months ſince Mr. Sutton wrote this letter, and 
he has not yet thought it proper to come to London 
to explain himſelf more clearly to the captain by word 
of mouth. There is ſomething a little extraordinary 
too in the poſteript. Why ſhould Mr. Sutton beg 
the next letter ſo directed to be left at the poſt- 
| houſe, rather than his own home, where the cap- 
rain directed the firſt? was he afraid any perſon 
ſhould ſee it? Surely the letters were upon a ſub- 
je& that every innockut perſon would be glad ta 
communicate to their friends, in order to procure 
their advice how to act under fuch an infamous 


- aſpertion ! 


„ The brave do never un the light, 
“ Juſt are their thoughts and open are their temper s, 
Still are they found in the fair face of day, 
t And heaven and men are judges of their actions. 
Ho | Ky 6c Rowe.”. 


About the ſame time that Captain Holland wrote 
to Mr. Sutton, he ſent a letter to Miſs Bell's father, 

with an account of the unhappy affair of his daugh- 
ter, and what ſhe had related to him; in anſwer 
to which he received the following. | 


«SIR, 


N. * 
0 
1 


8 IR., Aylfbam, Oclober 16; 1760. 
& Ours came to hand but this day, and I am 
9 obliged to you for the care towards my 

“ poor unfortunate daughter. As to Sutton, 1 
« am determined to bring him to the Bar for his 
e barbarity and cruelty, if it coſts me five tbouſand 
pounds. I have enclos'd a letter for Sutton, not 
* knowing how to direct to him, and ſhall take it 
as a great favour would you ſeal it up and di- 
ver it to him yourſelf.— our anſwer what Sut- 
* ton ſays by next poſt, will oblige 

"et 141165 BG 5: 
Your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, _ 
William Bell.” 


N. B. I ſhall be obliged to you to. let me know; 
| whether or no you be the ſame Captain Holland 
that uſed to come to our houſe: Alſo pleaſe to 

lei me know how to direct to this Sutton. The 

ſurgeons that examined the body, I will take care 

they ſhall be made eaſy, and every perſon that 
aſſiſted her during her illneſs. —Excule errors. 


* 


The letter encloſed for Mr. Sutton was as follows. 


« Mr. Sutton, 
SIX, | | 
B many informations that I have had ſent 

. me from Juſtice Fielding and many others, 

<« you are the villain that gave my daughter two 

e ſtabs with a penknife in a place called the Os 

« Sacrum, of which wounds ſhe died. Now if 

* you do not immediately make an atonement or 
e retaliation for this your cruelty, I will make you 

* appear at the bar, if it coſt me five thou and 

pounds, or more.— This is all proved againſt 

, B 3 | 66. you 


is + 


« you, and that you was the cauſe of her death. 


Alt was ſpoke of at Lord O——'s by a noble- 


% man, how that you and Sir W. F. had uſed my 
daughter extremely ill, and that you ought to 
be brought to puniſhment. —You likewiſe ſwore, 
„e that if ever you ſaw her again, you would ſo - 
4 ſtab her that ſhe ſhould not live. You ſee my 
© determination.” Your's, 

Aylſbam, October 16, 1760. William Bell. 


Captain Holland inſtead of tranſmitting Mr. 


Bell's letter to Sutton, very judiciouſly ſuppreſſed 


it, and wrote Mr. Bell an anſwer, ſignifying that 
he did not think it proper to fend ſuch a letter, 
requiring from a ſuppoſed murtherer atonement 
and retaliation to a father for the death of a_ 
daughter; and telling of him that as he had 


threatened, otherwiſe, to bring him to the bar, 
that that was the atonement expected by, the 


public. To this the Captain received no anſwer : 
upon whieh he wrote to the reverend Mr. W. 
miniſter of the pariſh of Aylſham, the purpit of 


which was, the giving him an account of the 


affair ; of Mr. Bell's letter to him and Sutton, 
and the deſiring him to acquaint Mr. B. that as 


he had heard that his [Captain Holland's] name 
had been called in queſtion, in the country, in the 
affair, if he [Mr. Bell] did not take ſome proper 


ſteps to clear up the myſtery, and right his injured 


daughter, he might depend upon having his letters 


made public. 


On the 23d or 24th of October Captain Holland 
wrote a ſecond letter to Mr. Sutton to this purpoſe, 
that he was not ſatisfied in regard to his innocency 
in the affair of Miſs Bell, and that he thought, if 
he was innocent, that the only means to vindicate 


| his character would be te return to town; and 


endea vour 


"" ww w ww... Y' 
/ 
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follows. 
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tud:aVoilr to clear himſelf. That he hoped he did 


not take him for an enemy, for that if he would 


come to London, he would give him every aſſiſt: 


him ; &c. &c. 


ance 1n his power, as far as juſtice would allbw. 


his, Mr. Sutton anſwered ' as 


' ' 


«$1-K -. Devizes, October 253 1760; 


10 1 Am this day favoured, with a ſecond letter 


« 


from you, by which 1 find you expreſs great 


* my innocence; relating to the affair of Miſs Bell. 


©. This expreſſion, (l · muſt confeſs) is to me very, 


t odd, for was I in the leaſt conſcious, to myſelf 
« of having committed the hernous. crime laid ſo 
& maliciouſly to my charge, you could not think me 
“ ſo void of ſenſe to continue in this place in the 
&* unconcerned open manner I do at preſent. Every 
% man has a monitor within him that will inform 
& him when he has done amiſs, eſpetially in a 
&* caſe of this nature. This certainly muft have 
„ been my caſe, had I been the author of her 
death. I am much obliged to you, Sir; for our 
« profeſſion of Friendſbip in the letter you writ me, 
© but (thank God) my innocence is ſufficient to - 


protect me - ra thoſe who have ſo villainouſly 


& /worn againſt me. And ſince matters are come, 
& to ſuch a paſs, I am determined to /ee the end of 
te jt, let what will be the conſequence. I do aſſure 
“you, Sir, I am by, no means deterr'd at the 


thoughts of a trial, hat being the only means 
„ by which I can juſtify myſelf. Beſides, let my 


© innocerice appear ever ſo clear, it muſt notwith+, 


 * ſtanding greatly prejudice me in the opinion of 


&* my friends, at having a thing of this nature 
© laid to my charge. The world will Paſſibly be 
4 ſurpriſed at my not coming to town; and per- 
„ haps may imagine me guilty, and that I am now 
| 5 34 ſeereting 
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66 ſecreting myſelf fi from juſtice. I do gr « pos 
« this affair gives me very little concern; | 
« Bell's determination be what it will, ine no 
doubt but my innocence will ſecure me, and 
« that my friends wil fupport me in bringing to 
« juſtice the authors of fo horrid an accufation. 
ws 1 am, with due regard, 

„ 8X. 3 
1 Tour very humble kran, 1 
- Wurr SUTTON. xt 


ain Mr. Sutton, with the ſame fin- 
gularity of notion as in his former, ſtiles Captain 
Holland's letter a favour ; though this ſame Kune 
was no other than an affurance that the Captain- 
diſbelieved his aſſertions of innocency,” and con- 
ſequently ſuppoſed: him the perpetrator of a moſt 
unnatural "deed upon a defenceleſs female. Mr. 
Sutton ſays, it is # heinous crime laid maliciouſly, 
to his charge. That Miſs Bell Bad two wounds. 
and that ſhe charged Mr. Sutton with havin 1 
her them, is, I apprehend; believed to be moſt 
certain ; and few, 1 imagine, who are told that ſhe 
daily, conſtantly, 'and' to the laſt moment (when 
ſhe: was going to appear before an Almigh ighty ty and 

ory, 


all knso ing judge) perſiſted in the ſame will 
think ſhe charged him malicrouſly or zorongfully ;, and 
much fewer vil think that the ink her two ſuch 
wounds, in /uch a part, was not a heinous Crime. 
It therefore- muſt follow, that it was a heinous crime 
not laid MALICIOUSLY to Mr. Sutton's 
charge, I will not, cannot, take upon me to ſay, 
that the wounds were the cauſe of her death, yet, 
notwithſtanding, however wnconcifried Mr. Sutton 
ſays: he was, at that preſent, whenthe wrote the 
letter, I hope the Monitor he has within him A* 
him there is reaſon enough for his not being 

ee at #his preſent. Mr. Sutton, after 
| thanking 


nd 


| [25] 
thanking the Captain for his profeſſion of friend- 
ſhip, ſand which, by the by, can ſcarce be called 
friendſhip, for declaring himſelf an adherent to 
juſtice and not his enemy] praiſes God, that his 
innocence is fufficient to protect him. Does Mr. 
Sutton mean his innocence in regard to her death? 
If ſo, perhaps it may be ſufficient. But if he means 
his innocence in reſpect to her wounds, I fancy he 
will find little protection from that. He intimates 
that ſome people have villainouſly for/worn them- 
ſelves. All who were permitted to be ſworn at the 
coroner's inqueſt, were a phyſician, three furgeons, 
an apothecary, Mr. Moody, Mr. Gyffard, Mr. 
Davis, the nurfe, and the maid. Which, and 
how many, of theſe, does Mr. Sutton think ore 
villainnoſh _ him? Till he explains himſelf, 
he certainly lays the crime of perjury at the door 
of every one of them; and makes it incumbent on 
every one to clear themſelves from the aſperſion. 
As things are come to ſuch a paſs, he is determined, 
he ſays, to ſee the end of it, let 10hat will be the 
conſequence, All goòd people wiſh the ſame! And 
that Mr. Sutton was either convicted, if guilty, or 
acquitted, if innocent, by a higher form of law 
than a coroner's inqueſt; where zo perſon's teſti- 
mony would be refiſed to be heard. Mr. Sutton 
ſays, a trial is the only means by which he can 
juſtify himſelf. Why then, inſtead of ſtaying in 
the country, has he not appeared publickly in 
London, and /eemed to ſeek that only juſtifi- 
cation ?—He ſuppoſes the world will paſibly be 
ſurprized at his not coming to town, I can aſſure 
him the world are not az all ſurprized at it; the 
reaſon 1s too evident.---He then fays, perhaps they 
[the world] may imagine me guilty, and that I, am 
now ſecreting myſelf from juſtice. I am ſorry to 
inform him that moſt people do imagine ſo. He con- 
cludes in not doubting but his friends will: * 
| : : im 
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him in bringing to juſtice the authors of ſo horrid 
an accuſation. The accuſation is a © horrid. one in- 
deed ! and if a falſe one, it is high. time he pro- 
ceeded againſt the accuſers, and proved their vil- 
lainy upon them; otherwiſe the world muſt be apt 
to think the accuſation not ſo falſe as he ſeems to 


ſiay it is. 


In conſequence of the letter which captain 
Holland wrote to the miniſter of Aylſham, as 
mentioned before, he received the ſollowing epiſtle 
from Mr. Bell. | GOES Flee RO 
„5 iMG Fl N 3 | 8 
« FF\HE uneaſineſs, my unhappy daughter 
* T has occaſioned me, is e and 
« for you to add to my misfortune by your un- 
„kind letter to Mr. W——h is not kind or ge- 
% nerous. The letter I ſent you for Sutton, I 
« will allow, was not proper; and as I was diffi- 
« dent in my own mind about it, I ſent it you 
« unſealed, that you might peruſe it, and if you 
e did not approve it, I judged you would not 
deliver it, which I think was very right, and 
e am obliged to you, you did not. I have re- 
ceived the depoſitions from juſtice Fielding, 
and they are now under conſideration by a 
« perſon eminent in the law. When [I have re- 
« ceived his anſwer 1 ſhall acquaint you the re- 
« ſult of his opinion, by which 1 ſhall govern 
“ myſelf with the advice of my friends; There- 
„fore you muſt not impute to me any neglect 
<« of regard to my daughter, for I muſt be gover- 
ned by thofe who are ſuperior to me in judg- 
„ ment in this unhappy affair. In the interim 
“ LI] am, Sir, ; 


Py 
fn, 


Your moſt obedient 
1 8 humble ſervant, 
Aylſbam, 1 gth Nov. 1760. W. BEL. 
8 ä 
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. Obſervations. I ſhall be as tender, and brief as 
PDialſible, in remarking upon Mr. Bell's letter; but 
. Jomething of that ſort is abſolutely neceſſary, as he 
charges the captain, with being unkind and ungene- 
rous ; when throughout the whole of this unfor- 
tunate young lady's affair, he has, moſt certainly, 
ſhewn himſelf fraught with the tendereſt ſenti- 
ments of kindneſs and generofity, and every virtue 
that conſtitutes a lover of friendſhip, juſtice, , and 
humanity. Mr.Bell is moſt undoubtedly in the right, 
in allowing his letter to Mr. Sutton to be 1mproper. 
Who is it does not ſhudder at the very thoughts 
of a father threatening the murderer 4, a daugh- 
ter (for he tells him he was the cauſe of her death 
by ſtabbing her) with making him appear at the 
bar, if he did not make-atonement or retaliation 2— 
How can Mr. Bell ſay. he was diffident in his own 
mind, about the letter's being delivered to Sutton, 
and therefore ſent it unſealed for the captain's 
approval or rejection of it, when in his firſt letter 
he peremptorily deſires him to ſeal it up, and (no 
doubt for fear it ſhould miſcarry) requeſts him 
to deliver it himſelf to Sutton? Mr. Bell ſays the 
depolitions are under conſideration by a perſon. 
eminent in the law; and that when he had receiv- 
ed his anſwer, he would acquaint. the captain 
with the reſult of his opinion. The matter is in- 
deed knotty and myſterious, - but I apprehend 
any gentleman eminent in the law might have 
given his mature opinion before now : However, 
aptain Holland has not yet received Mr. Bell's 
promiſed. information: He conſequently cannot 
know whether he is to impure it to a neglect of 
regard to his daughter, or to any other cauſe. 


I have 
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I have now done with captainHolland's actount: | 
An account which carries conviction in every 


line! The praiſe of every friend to truth and 


juſtice is due to this gentleman ; and I make ns 
doubt but he will receive it from them all. But 
that there may ,not remain the leaſt ſhadow of a 
reaſon for his relation to be diſbelieved, I ſhall 
now ſupport it by ſuch ineonteſtible corroborating 
evidences, as will ſet the truth of it beyond the 


poſſibility of a doubt. Si 


As to the letters received from Mr. Bell and 
Mr. Sutton, (the originals now in my poſſeſſion) 
vill teſtify for them. In regard to the gul's ſtory, 
I ſhall firſt conciſely lay before the reader what 
ſhe ſaid to Miſs Ann Knight, the daughter of the 
perſon at whoſe houſe ſhe was at Marybone, and 
who, though ſummoned to give her evidence 
before the coroner, was never called in for that 
purpoſe. e 


Miſs Knight avers, that Miſs Bell told her, that 
when Sutton and ſhe fell out, he declared himſelf 
to this purport, ** that he bad a good mind to cut 
e her backfide ſo as ſhe could not fit. That Sir 
William Fowler being then in company, made an- 
ſwer, Sure you would not offer to do ſuch a thing! 
that Sutton ld. &« Yes, and if, madam, you ſpear 
* another word, I will cut your face in the ſame 
ce manner.” That he afterwards pulled out a 
knife and cut her; (marking at the fame time 
with her finger how) then pulled the knife out of 
the firſt wound, and ftuck it into another. That 
he bent her fingers back as if he would have broke 
them, and that they turned immediately black. 
That Sutton ſaid to this effect, He had put it 


© out of the doctor's power to cure her, but he 
| «© could 
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te could cure ber auth ſuch another job; and that 
 & he would do the next time he ſa ber.” Miſs 
Bell alſo told Miſs Knight, that ſhe believed if it 
had not been for Sir William Fowler, Sutton would 
have Killed her. | 


- Obſervations. Although the above are not the 
very words which Miſs Bell related to the captain, 
of the manner of Sutton's wounding her, yet, by 
comparing, they will be found to bear jut the 
ſame ſenſe. —She ſeems to have been rather more 
explicit in this. part of her ſtory to Miſs Knight 
than to the captain, but that is eaſily accounted 
for. She could ſay to a woman that, which her 
delicacy would not permit her to repeat to a man ; 
and the omiſſion of the word backjfide to the cap- 
tain, is a proof of it. —It is true that ſhe ſaid 
nothing to captain Holland of Sutton's telling her 
he would put it out of the doctor's power to 
cure her; but then ſhe ſaid to him, that he (Sut- 

ton) told her he would cut her ſo that ſhe ſhould 
not be able to live; which, in fact, is one and the 
ſame thing. —She never mentioned to the captain 
Sir William Fowlef's remonſtrance to Sutton upon 
his threatening her, nor even that he was in the 
room at that time; — that might be forgetful- 
neſs. Few of us (even when our thoughts are 
not diſturbed by pain or ſickneſs as hers were) 
remember every circumſtance of my affair we are 
relating ?—There is one thing I muſt not paſs 
remarking, —That Sir William Fowler was preſent 
_ once when Sutton threatened Miſs Bell, ſeems evi- 
dent by the foregoing teſtimony ; but whether it 
was at that threatening. when he afterwards ſtabbed 
her, is not /o evident: he might indeed be pre- 
ſent at the very threatening, and yet be out of the 
room when the wounds were given.-—Neither is it 
clear by her account to Miſs Knight, whether or 
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no Sir William was in company when he ſtabbed 
her.—If it ha not been for Sir William, ſhe be- 
lieved, ſhe ſaid, that ſhe ſhould have been killed 
by Sutton, but that by no. means makes it plain 
that he (Sir William) was by when ſhe was wound- 
ed. He might have come to her relief immediately 
after; or perhaps he might have prevented her 
being ill uſed ſome other time, and ſhe be thereby 
perſuaded within herſelf, that he had ſaved her 
life. But be it as it may, it is moſt certain Sir 
William had more honour and humanity in him 
than to %% in, or abet ſuch an atrocious piece 
of cruelty : and it is but an act of juſtice in me, 
as he is incapable of anſwering for himſelf, being 
in the ſervice of his country, a volunteer, in Ger- 
many, to take this, and every opportunity of vin- 
dicating his character from the aſperſions thrown 
upon it in this affair, —It may indeed be faid, 
that if He was preſent, he might have prevented it. 
I fay, no: theſe: things are generally done too 
inſtantaneouſly. to admit of prevention. It is true 
Sutton threatned her firſt, and ſome. may ſay 
Sir William ſhould have been therefore alarmed, 
and have guarded - againſt it; but how often, 
how very often, do we hear drunken, or paſſionate 
people, threaten what we have not the leaſt belief 
they intend to execute? And who among us is 
there would believe, that any man who calls him- 
ſelf a gentleman, could commit ſuch a cruelty ? 


The next corroborating evidence I ſhall bring is 
Miſs Bell's maid, Elizabeth Honeybald. She was 
indeed examined before the coroner, but not in 
many points which ſhe had knowledge of, and 
which might have illuſtrated the affair. | 


This young woman lived at the King of Bo- 
hemia's Head at Turnham Green, and entered 
into 


1 
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into Miſs Bell's ſervice there. She ſays Miſs 
Bell lay with the perſon's daughter who kept the 
houſe, and paſſed there for ſome time as a virtu- 
ous young lady ; that ſhe behaved as ſuch, nor 
was in the leaſt ſuſpected for the contrary, *till 
Sir W, and S. uſed to come there. 'That when 
her miſtreſs left Turnham Green, ſhe lived with 
her at Mrs. Parker's. She ſays- ſhe never ſaw her 
drunk in her life, her common drink being wine 
and water. That when Sir William and Sutton 
called upon her miſtreſs, ſhe went out with them 
in per fett health. That the ſame morning her 
miſtreſs came home from the Bagnio, ſhe firſt 
ſent for a clean ſhift,” cap, handkerchief, and : 
of ſtockings. That before ſhe carried them to her 
miſtreſs, ſhe. went for ſomething to the Rummer, 
which is next doof to the Bagnio, and the gen- 
. tlewoman of the houſe ſaid to her, there has 
„ been a great noiſe, and a ſad piece of work to 
„„ night with Sir W. and Sutton ! it is well i 
& there has been na murder. That when ſhe took 
the things to her miſtreſs, which was about ten 
o'clock, the waiter refuſed to let her ſee ber. 
That when her miſtreſs came home, ſhe- ſaid, 
* I have recerved my death wound from that villain 
% Sutton.” Theſe words the maid thinks were 
faid too, in preſence of Mrs. Parker. That on her 
repeatedly aſking what ſhe meant by them, * ſhe 
* ſaid ſbe had been uſedjll ;”” but could get nothing 
elſe out of her. That her miſtreſs was bruſed [all 
over, had lumps in her head, and her fingers ſo black 
that ſhe was obliged to wear gloves for ſome time 
after, to prevent their being ſeen: That ſhe came 
home fick, faint, and laid down. That there 
was blood on her ſhift, and two of her petticoats 
behind. That her miſtreſs read the letter to her, 
which ſhe wrote to Mr. Sutton for money, in her 
ſickneſs and diſtreſs : that ſhe did not mention in 


e | 
it his giving her the wounds; but that ſhe told 
|  « her the money ſhe ſent for, Sutton owed: her, and 
"fo ſhe thinks it was written in the letter. That 
her miſtreſs read the anſwer, which ſhe well 
— — was in theſe words.? N. Bell, if 
you are well, ] am well, pay the poſt, and all is 
& well.” That ſhe was preſent when her miſtreſs 
related to Miſs Knight, Sutton's ill uſage, and 
that it was Juſt i in the ſame manner chaving had it 
read to her) as Miſs Knight hath told it. Note, 
Mr. Sutton in one of his letters defies any perſon. 
to prove he ever offered any affront to Miſs Bell. 
In anſwer to which I muſt tell him, that her maid 
has ſworn before the coroner, that ſhe knew no- 
thing of his giving her the wounds, [i. e. did not 
fee him give her them] but that he uſed her ill 
from the firſt to the lat. And the maid tells me 
ſhe has ſeen him frike her miſtreſs often, If this is 
not offering her any affront, I wonder what is ? 


I ſhall now bring the teſtimony of Miſs Young, 
whoſe character, in point of yeracity, is ſaid to be 
unqueſtionable, and who is ready to ſupport her 
aſſertions by any and overy method prefered, by 
law. 


Her account is, that ſhe has frequently ſeen Mr. 
Sutton act in ſuch a manner to Miſs Bell, that ſhe 
fhould have thought it i/} Age from any perſon. 
That ſhe was at the Bagnio with the deceaſed, Sir 
W. and Sutton. That one time in particular, on 
Sutton's behaving ill to Miſs Bell, Sir William ex- 
poſtulated with him thus : < Sutton, how can you 
< behave ſo ill to her? you know how good ſbe is 
« when ſhe is ſober; you act more like a beaft hap | 


* Fhis is the letter Miſs Bell told captain Holland was in the 
feffion of Mr. Bliſs, and which ſhe called a paultry anſwer.— 
fe ws, no doubt, in her ſituation, an inhuman one! | 
4 a man. 
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a man.“ That on the deceaſed's ſaying ! ſhe 
heard her father was coming to town to fetch her 
home, but that ſhe would rather die than go 
7 home after what had happened; meaning her 
preſent ſituation of life: Sir William made anſwer, 
my dear do go home, if there is any difference 
ſubſiſting between your father and you, I will 
“ endeavour to ſettle it, or do any thing for you in 
« my power. You are ill now, but if you get well 
before I go into Germany, I will carry you 
* home myſelf.” Miſs Bell replied, © no, no, I am 
grad to go home; I could never live happy.” 
That Mr. Bliſs the apothecary came to them at the 
Bagnio. That he was there at leaſt two hours. 
That he ſat at table with them all ſupper time. 
That ſhe is certain he drank, but cannot take upon 
her to ſay he eat with them, unleſs cracking and 
2 great many nuts may be deemed ſo. That 
Sir W. Miſs Bell, Sutton, and herſelf, were going 
out of town tne next morning, but Mr. Bliſs com- 
ing to them unexpeed, prevented them, That they 
then went to the Cardigan's Head Tavern to dinner, 
whither Mr. Bliſs accompanied them, and dined 
with them. That when Miſs Bell was ill at home 
at Mrs. Parker's, ſhe went to ſee her, and that ſhe 
then ſaid, © I am very ill, I have recerved ſome 
inward hurt, © and that Sutton has been the ruin of 
% me.” She alſo ſaid. ſhe ſhould die, and that if 
„ ſhe was not moved from where ſhe was (to the 
country I ſuppoſe) ſhe ſhould not live half an hour.” 
That ſhe ſhewed her [Miſs Young] Sutton's an- 
ſwer to the letter ſhe had wrote him, informing 
him of her ſickneſs and diftreſs ; and that the 
words of it were, Miſs Bell, if you are well, I 
am well, pay the poſt, and all is well.“ That 
ſhe was greatly afleted with Miſs Bell's unhap- 
py ſituation, begg'd her to accept ſome money, 
and then took her leave, That ſhe went 
N GC directly 
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directly to Sir William Fowler, and told him Mifs 
Bell ret dying; and begged for God's ſake he 
would go to her, for that ſhe had neither money 
nor friends; and that ſhe had wrote to Sutton for 
ſome, but he had refuſed her. That Sir William 
ſeemed greatly ſurprized and moved at his barbarity, 
exclaiming, I it poſſible!” That he went wit 

her to Miſs Bell, and greatly compaſſionated her 
diſtreſsful ſituation, ving three guineas to Mrs. 
Parker, and deſiring her to let her have any thin 5 
ſhe wanted, or could toiſb for. [Sir W. alſo ſen 

for Mr. Bliſs to attend her, and upon Mr. Bliſs's ad- 
viſing her to be removed, gave him five guineas 


for that purpoſe, &c.} 
Obſervations. Miſs Young. not eady Rrengthens 


captain Holland's relation in many points, but inva- 
lidates Sutton's defiance in regard to his never hav- 
ing offered any inſult to Miſs Bell. She alſo proves 
Mr. Bliſs did not recallett himſelf enough when he 
ſwore before the jury. And ſhe inconteſtibly 
Sir William to have had no hand in the affair, but 1 wana 
the contrary that he behaved to her in a very amia · 
ble and praiſeworthy manner. His offering to ac- 
commodate matters with her father; his advice for 
Her to leave her courſe of life, and propoſition to ſee 
her ſafe home himſelf, his expoſtulation with Mr. 
Sutton ; his exclamation at his refuſing her money in 
her diſtreſs, and his giving money himſelf to have 
every — ge care taken of her, are are rea and ftrik 
of 8 good, generous, and humane mind. 
ova in ſome meaſure, pe K abe hitherto, buried 
to oath world, 25. the wild ſallies of W 
Y 


c 
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I hall now take a general review of ſome things 
which have occurred in this affair, and of the de- 
poſitions made before the jury, and then con- 


I ſhall firſt begin with Mr. Bliſs. When cap- 
tain Holland aſked him, after he had examined 
her wounds, whether ſhe had the venereal diforder ? 
his anſwer was, that he could not take upon him to 
ſay ſhe had. On the day after ſhe died, as appears 
by the coroner's letter, Mr. Bliſs applied to the co- 
roner for leave to bury her, as a perſon who had 
died of the venereal diſeaſe. Was it not moſt extra- 
ordinary, that Mr. Bliſs ſhould now take upon him 
to ſay, what he could not take upon him to ſay a few 
1 although he had then inſpected her? 
— But hear what Mr Bliſs ſwore before the coroner, 


as it appears in the pamphlet written by one of the 
jarymen, On his being aſked if the wounds 
Could, in any wiſe, occa 


her death; he anſwer- 
ed“ That if ſhe had not had any wounds at all, 


probably, fhe would have died; for ber death was 


«© owing to an inflammatory putrid fever.” What do 
you ſay to this, Mr. Bliſs ? Did ſhe die of the venereal 
diſorder, and an inflammatory putrid fever too? J 
would aſk Mr. Blifs another queſtion, Pray if a 
rſon had died of the venereal diſorder, could it not 
perceived by inſpecting the body afterwards ? I 
fancy you will, becauſe you muſt, anſwer, yes. 
Why then it is plain ſhedid not die of it, for two of 
the ſurgeons, Mr. Wyat and Mr. Farmer, on be- 
ing afked the queſtion, after their having inſpected 
the body, ſwear poſitively they ſaw no appearance or 
fymptoms of it. I therefore call upon you to inform 


the public, what could lead you to deceive the co- 
roner ; I hope not the old proverb, that it is not proper 
to tell the #ruth at all times, I have not done yet, 


C2 fir. 
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fir. By the juryman's pamphlet it appears you 


wore that at Haddock's Bagnio © they aſked you 


to drink, but you neither eat nor drank with them, 
but-took your leave : that Sutton and the deceaſed 
were put into one bed that night, and dined toge- 
ther the next day at the Cardigan's-head ; and that 
you did not ſee her again till the 11th of Septem- 
ber.“ Pray recolle&t yourſelf, Sir. Miſs Young 
ſays you fat with them two hours, and at the table 
all the while they were at ſupper ; and tho' ſhe can- 
not take upon her to ſay you eat (unleſs it was nuts, 
and in my notion of things that is eating) yet ſhe is 
confident you drank. And indeed it is not reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe a man could fit in a Bagnio to hours 
with two young fellows, warm with liquor, with- 
out being, as it were, forced, by theit inſiſting on it, 
ty drink. Remember too, fir, that you have /wors 
Miſs Young was ſober, ſo that there is no apparent 
cauſe for her memory's failing her. Did you not 
call of them the next morning at the bagnio, without 
being ſent for, and prevent their going out of town? 
Did you not dine with them afterwards at the Cardi- 


gan? How then, Sir, can you ſwear that you took your 


leave at the bagnio; that Sutton and the deceaſed 
were put to bed at the bagnio, and dined zogetber 


Ithat is hey two, Sutton and the daceaſed, it cannot 
dell be taken in. any other ſenſe] the next day at the 


Cardigan's Head, and that you did not ſee her till 
the 11th of September 2 Indeed your ſtory 1s told /o, 
that it may be underſtood, you meant you was with - 


them; but in an oath, Sir, a man cannot be too ex- 


plicit; hy you were ſo ambiguous you muſt certainly 
know beſt, You (wear you were ſent for, to the bag- 
nio, by Sir William, your patient. The next 
morning, you know, you went voluntarily; perhaps, 
therefore, you did not chuſe to have it known that 


you went to ſuch places, without being /ent for. 
---You ſwear if ſhe had not had any wounds at all, 


probably, 
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probably, ſhe would have died. Probably what 
v 


then, fir, you are not poſitive ſhe would 
otherwiſe ?—No more are many other people. 


e died 


Mr. John Wyatt, the ſurgeon, being aſked at 
the coroner's inqueſt, if he could tell the occaſion of 
her death? anſwered, he could form no obſervation 
F ber death, And on being aſked, if thoſe wounds 
might not have occaſioned a fever? he ſaid, © he 
belt ved not.” Mr. Wyatt's belicuing they would 
not, is no prof they would not. 


Mr. John Farmer, n 100 aſked if the 
wounds might not be the occaſion of a fever? He 
ſaid they could ſcarcely occaſion a fever, but they 
might. — If there is only a bare poſlibility that her 
wounds might occaſion a fever, ſurely the perpetra- 


2 of them _ to be ä 2 far- 
er. 


Mr. Samuel und the furgeon, ſwears, that 


when he firſt attended the deceaſed, on Thurſday 


Ofober 2d, he was ſhewed two wounds, and found 


a gangrening. On Friday, found they were 
mor tiſied, and on Saturday word was ſent him 
ſhe was dead. Being aſked if he had now inſpect- 


ed the body, and what he thought of the wounds ? 
He ſaid it was his opinion, that the wounds were not 


, mortal. — I would aſk Mr. Chapman, or any gen- 
tleman of the faculty, this plain queſtion ; When a 


part has become gangrened, does not the ſmall abſor- 


bent veſſels imbibe and carry into the blood the 


noxious matter (which is a ſubtle poiſon) that ogca- 
ſioned the ga 85 ngrene ? The blood and juices being 
therefore ſo contaminated, may produce a putrid 
fever; which, before, might have been only a 
ſymptomatic inflammatory, occaſioned by the pain 
of her wounds, and exceſſive drinking * 
Dr. 


* 
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4 De. Talbot Smith fwents, + it is his opimon, that 


«< the wounds could be no way relative to her 
“ death.” | | 


1 r in general, very juſtly, 
are diffident in wearing peſimuriy that the wounds 
did not eauſe her death, or the but give it 
only as 4 matter of opinion; in which, I doubt not, 
they will admit, they may be miſtaken, Mr. Blifs 
ſays, probably ſne would died if ſhe had not 
been wounded, Mr. Wyatt ſays, he believes they 
earce think it, but admits they might, | 


Te is itenenthent on wy before l habe done, to 


make a few remarks on Mr. ct agen 's impartial 
inference (as he is pleaſed to call it) in his pamphlet, 


drawn from the depoſitions made before the coro- 
ner. 7 n 


He admits that Miſs Bell received to wounds, 
and that ſhe imagined them to be the cauſe of her 
death, * butthen, ſays he, a phyſician, three ſur- 
« geons; and an apothecury, declare ſhe did not die 
& of the wounds. She muſt therefore, he con- 
& tinues, be maker about the cauſe of her death; 
* and I can fee no difficulty in accounting for bat 
« miſtake; for if is very probable ſhe had no 
thoughts of death till within @ few days of the 
period, and then her ignotance might induce 
* 5 ——— with 
* 50 Juryman adriiits here it was done 
with a Lat, Wwe by and by he wilt be found 


to ſuppoſe it to have been done with a ſword] 
nothing elfe could! be the oecafion of that violent 


lige. I aid ue might think ſo; but is ne 
= 8 4 nner PUG «6 


man, who are thoſe pentlemen of heb 


© , WS 


4 full as probable, that e 
* when ſhe made theſe declarations ?“ | 


It is plain, by this time, to eve ry peruler of what 
I have written, that Mr. Jarymes' s probable con- 
Jectures are all miſtaken ones. It is certain ſhe 

bad thoughts of death Zong before the fatal period. 
She told the maid (as mentioned before) the very 
day ſhe came from the bagnio, that ſhe had re- 
ceived her drath's wound. And alſo faid to Miſs 
Young, when ſhe was at Mrs. Parker's, that ſhe 
ſhoul *. and even in half an hour, if not removed 
from thence. But what does Mr. Juryman mean, 
by her not thinking at all, when ſhe made her de- 
clarations ? Does he think ſhe was drunk upon a ſick 
bed; ſurely no. Or mad? Is there any appearance 
of her be ng delirious in her narration to Captain 
Holand ? Did not that gentleman always fiud her 
clear in her ſtory, without variation? And did ſhe 
not talk to him of paſt occurrences? And if ſhe 
had been not in her perfect ſenſes, ſhe muſt certain» 
ly bare betrayed herlelf4 in Juch a converſation, | 


Mr. ryman goes on * the gentlemen of dhe 
faculty that attended her, ſay, ſhe was delirious 
at times; and this is confirmed by her ſaying No, 
* to Mr. Moody's: her if ſhe knew him; 
though ſhe had but that inſtant before been told, 
« that Mr. deſired 't0 fee her; and ſhe, of 
* inſtantly to ſe him n; by deſiring 
him to be admitted. Let me aſk Mr. Jury- 


that ſaid ſhe was delirious ? I have carefully read 
over all the depoſitions, and find no ſuch "ing, 
Indeed an Apothecary, Mr. Bliſs, ſays, the maid told 
him, that the deceaſed had declared, Sutton had 
eut her; that on aſking her about it, [this was five 


days before her * ſhe ſometimes ſaid _ 
a 
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bad cut her, and ſometimes faultered. It is 
amazing ſhe ſhould faulter to Mir. Bliſs in charging 
Mr. Sutton, when ſhe had been fo conftant to every 


'otber perſon, in perfiſting* it was he that did it! Ican- 
not pretend to ſay, it is an untruth ; or if it were, 


can I ſay it was /poke knowingly; but perhaps he 


did not rightly recollef the circumſtance, any more 
than that of eating. nuts, and drinking at the Bagnio. 
—As to her ſaying No, to Mr. Moody, neither he, 
nor Mr. Davis heard her, though both were in ne 
room. Mr. Gyffard might miſtake. the word ; I 
know he thinks ſhe ſaid it; and ſo ſhe mughr, be- 
cauſe being in great pain, and near her death, ſhe 
perhaps did not properly attend to the queſtion, till 
repeated. Even ſuppoſing ſhe was delirious. on 
hat day, it does not tend to invalidate one tittle of 
what ſhe told captain Holland, for the laſt time he 
ſaw her alive, was the day before Meſſrs. Mandy: 
Gyffard, and Davis, were m her, hin ere 


| was in her Nes ſenſes. 10 


"Ar Juryman fays, he is inclined to 3 whe 
wounds were given by a ſmall fword rather than a 
kme“ and that through wantonneſs, not naked as 
* -1magined, but through all ber cloaths.” Now 
Mr. Juryman, I am more inclined to think it was 
given with a knife; becauſe Miſs Young is ready 
to ſwear, that Sutton had no ſword at the Bagnio, 
nor did ſbe ever ſee him wear one. As to whether 
Me was naked when wounded, I cannot tell, but to 
her being wounded through all her cloaths, I fan- 
cy you are again miſtaken, Mr. Juryman, for her 
maid (who though ſhe lived with Miſs Bell, never was 
ſervant to one of her miſtreſs's profeſſion before, 
and who not lives in à family of great credit and 
reputation) will teſtify on oath that ſhe afterwards 
ſearched all the cloaths ſhe had on at the Bagnio, and 
there was not the leaſt ſign of a hole through ny 


* >. As. oi. 


Fas 


of them. The laſt notice I ſhall take of this con 
temptible imparnal inference of Mr Juryman's, is, 


where he ſays, it is not likely the wounds were 


deſigned to kill, the part wounded being the leaſt 


adapted to that purpoſe.” —I fancy the King of 


Pruſſia could inform this ſenfible and impartial Jury- 


man, that many an Auſtrian had received his death's 
wound behind as well as before. | 


Some little while after ſhe died, it was publickly 
faid-in an advertiſement in the Public Ledger, from 


Mr. Umfreville the Coroner, that ſhe died of a fe- 


ver, occafioned by a bad habit of 2 and that 
it appeared ſo by the evidence of a phyſician, three 
ſurgeons, and an apothecary. Now, I have read 
with ſome care all their depoſitions, as publiſhed in 
the 7 account, and do not find the leaft 
mention of her fever being occafioned by a bad habit 


of drinking. How this is to be accounted for, I can- 


not tell! 


- ** 


The maid ſays ſhe went from home to the Bagnio 
in perfect health; it therefore, upon the whole, ap- 
pears to me, that her exceſſive rioting and drinking 
at the Bagnio, and at the Cardigan's Head, when ' 
Mr. Bliſs was of the party, threw her into her fever, 
and that the wounds ſhe. received from Mr. Sutton 


during the intemperate heat of her body, by ſuch a 
' debauch, highly increaſed her illneſs, and that her 


drinking and her wounds were jointly the cauſe of 
her death; for is it not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
wounds given when the body was inflamed with 
liquor, would aggravate an illneſs, notwithſtanding 
the ſame wounds in a body cool and temperate 
might have no ſuch ill effect? 


D 


ff \ - - 
* conclude with hoping, that juſtice, in 1 


taſes of cruelty, will, ſometime or other, overtake 
the offendeny, however roared by * and 
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T.ondon, December, 17, 1960. 

AST night, ſince the printing off of the fore- 

going — captain Holland, had the plea- 
fure of receiving a letter (dated the roth) from an 
attorney at Aylſham, infor ming him that Mr. Bell 
« is now determined to proſecute the perpetrator of 
the ſavage and brutiſh treatment his daughter 
cc received, to the utmoſt of his power,” and that 
2 (the attorney) © will be in town ſoon 


after the holidays, then to take all proper ſteps 
to carry Mr. Bell's intentions into execution.” 


Iwas glad to ſnatch the opportunity, juſt before 
this laſt ſheet went to the 6=<- 1 to give the public 
this early intimation ; in order to exculpate Mr. Bell 
from any cenſure that might poſſibly fall upon him, 
in conſequence of its having been ſo long delayed, 
and of the obſervations made thereon. And I can 
aſſure Mr. Bell, he will not only have the praiſe, 
and beſt wiſhes of all, but the aſſiſtance (if needful} 
af many, friends to juſtice and humanity. 


FINIT& 


